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intellectual and professional function in society and thus enabled themselves to
maintain their role as a governing class in the centuries ahead.

Lawrence Stone makes the persuasive argument that the educational revolution
in which the English upper classes engaged, from the petty school at the bottom to the
universities and Inns of Court at the top, had two major political effects. In the short
run. it enabled the gentry classes to compete more effectively with the nobility, and
thus weakened the nobility in the decades before the civil war. But in the long run, as
the peerage itself took part in the educational revolution, it in turn was enabled to
survive as a ruling elite.25 Thus, by not developing the kind of courtly academy which
had been popular among the Italian, German, and French nobility and by not
following the proposals of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Thomas Starkey, or Nicholas Bacon
that separate academies should be set up for the nobility, the English nobility
strengthened rather than weakened itself between 1560 and 1660. That education, by
being spread more extensively among the free classes from the artisans to the peerage,
could serve to strengthen those groups that had access to it was a lesson that
eventually was learned in the nineteenth century when education was finally extended
to the working classes too.

C.  THE DISPERSION OF ANGLO-PROTESTANT
EDUCATION TO AMERICA
In an especially evocative phrase Carl Bridenbaugh speaks of 'The First Swarming of
the English" to describe the outpouring of thousands of people from their homeland in
England in the early seventeenth century to places as near as Ireland, Holland, and
France, and as distant as India to the East, the island Indies to the West, and the shores
of the North American continent.26 The vast majority went to Virginia and to New
England in the New World during the great migrations of the 1620s and 1630s.
Bridenbaugh estimates that approximately 80,000 people (perhaps 2 percent of the
total population of England, which was growing from 4,000,000 to 5,500,000) packed
up and left England between 1620 and 1642, as many as 58,000 sailing across the
Atlantic to find homes on such islands as Bermuda and Barbados, as well as on the
mainland. Other West European nations were sending colonists to North America too,
but up to 1650 the vast majority came from England.
The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that the total population of the mainland
American colonies in 1650 was a little over 50,000.27 They were distributed as
follows:
25Stone, Crisis of the Aristocracy, p. 722.
26Carl Bridenbaugh, Vexed and Troubled Englishmen, 1590-1642, Oxford University Press, New
York, 1968, chap. 11.
27 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957,
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